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BOSTON : | 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
josKPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
OFFICE OVER No. 17, CORNHILL ; 


a Fourth Doo? sonth from the corner of 
rntrance at the State-Street. 


TERMS,—S3,00 a vear,-—to be paid 
in advance. 


27> No papers sent to new Subscribers live, 
* ing at a distance, who bave not paid at least six months 
in advance,or become accountable to some authorized 
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MILITIA INSTRUCTER, 
THIRD EDITITION. 
UNROE & FRANCIS, No. 4, Cornhill, have just 
—J ished, and for sale, ; 
The MILITIA JNSTRUCTER, contain- 
jaz asystem of Company Discipline, particularly a- 
dapted to the practice of a Company of Militia ; upon 
the plan of the Elements of War, as by the 
Legislature, and ordered by the Commander in Chief, 
+n be practised by the Massachusetts Militia. By Lt. 
col. E. G. Housr. Third Edition—37 1-2 cents sin- 
gle, 63,50 a dozen. — 
This excellent Instructer for Company Disei- 
pline has been highly approved by Adjutant eral 
Mattoon, and was adopted and practised by the An- 
cient and Figncurable Artillery while under his com- 
mand. Two editions have been sold, and strongly re- 
commended by those officers who have examined the 
work. By still farther distributing it, a uniform system 
of mancuvting and exercise may he introduced and 
maintained among the Massaehutetts {nfantry. Every 
thing relative to the duty of the officers, non-commis- 
sioned oficers and privates of a company, will be found 
in this edition. 3 
a This Edition contains the SYSTEM 
OF INSPECTION, introduced ty Major Sargent, late 
Inapector of the Boston Brigade. Sept. 18. 


UST Published, and for sale at the office of the 
New-England Galaxy, No 17 Cornhill, 


THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No. XT. 
By Pato Pactricvs._ 

Containing—Jntroduction—An affair of Honour— 
Review of a Swiss Custom—Review of a plan for a 
Peace Office—Thomas Paine’s Account of the object 
of War—The conditionof Soldiers under a Republi- 
,can Govetument—Impressment and Conscription— 
Conscription compared with the right of acquiring 
property—The War and War debt of Great Britain— 
Letter on Trainings—New-York Peace Society— 


Rhode Island Peace Fociety —Proposed plan of Bran h 
—B — Facts—Branch Societies— 
Names of new — addressed to the R. I. 

Peace Society—No gents. 
fx Complete Sets of the Friern oF Pracs from 
its commencement, for sale at the office of the pene 
ug. 28. 


Academy for Young Ladies, 


By WARREN PEIRCE. 
No. 69, Marxet-Street. 

VM PEIRCE is greatly encouraged by the patron- 

_ age, which his school has hitherto received, and 
peculiarly gratified, that tha? patronage has proceeded 
from such respectable sources. Many personal favours. 
also, are gratefully remembered and cheerfully ac- 
knowledred. 

He informs his friends and the public, that, after a 
stort vacation, his school will recommence on Monday , 
the seventh day of September. 

Applications received and terms made known at the 
Academy. School opens at 8 o’clock A. M. and at 2 
P. M. while the season ad:nits, 

His system of instruction er@braces all branches of 
Female Fdneation, usually taught by Preceptors, and 
which, in the present improved state of Society, ate 
considered essential. Aug. 21. 














School for Young Ladies. 
—J R. WORCESTER’s School, at No. 6, Marlbor- 
Be ough-street, is open for the instruction of Young 
Ladies, in all the bfanchee usually taught in the schools 
of this town, Those who, are unacquainted with his 
sharacter and qualifications, are referred for informa- 
tion to the President of Harvard Univerity, the Rev. 
Mr. Parkman, and the Hon. Daniel Sargent. Sept. 4. 


DIF FOR THE HAR, 


yy ncn changes red or grey hair to a baautiful 
brown or black. 
* MACASSAR OIL. 
For rendering the Hair beautifully soft and pleasant, 
gives it an inimitable natural curl, &c. 

_ PRINCES? RUSSIA OIL, 
For promoting the growth of the Hair, even on the 


haldest places, prevents it from falling off, of turning 
grey, &. 





— a ede ND’S LOTION, 
or cleansing and purifying the skin fro ions 
— pad purilying m all eruptions, 
A small supply of the above received via N. York, for 
vetail only, at the MUSIC SALOON, &c. No 34. Mar- 
ket-street, up stairs. 
By the Galen hourly expected, will be received a 
large quantity of the above, which will be offered by 
wholesale or retail. Sept. 24. 


HOGARTH’S WORKS. 


IE entire works of this inimitable Painter, com- 
prising one hundred and eleven superb Engra- 
incs, together with a key and book of explanations, 
® just placed in 
THE GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, 

Those At No. 76 COURT-STREET. 

— 2* have had the pleasure of viewing this 

call oe interesting work, will need no inducement to 

ecen it, re it again and again. Thosé who have not 

several addae i, Bot miss so good an opportunity. 

— additions have been recently made to the Gal- 
Sept. 25. 











Spanish Milled Dollars ! 


HE highest premium will be ¢} f 

given for SPANISH 

T MILLED DOLLARS by BENJAMIN HUN- 

- Exchange Broker, No. 21, 

all kinds of Change. —— a 3 

* usual. Change kept Constantly on hand for sale as 

’ " e: * all business iu the change Line, will 

i? fal 

Sept. 3 y attended to, at the usual rates. 
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HE most Entertaining :, perio iodical publicati on in 
the United States ae ; a Ss : 
..THE ATHENEUM, _ 
Or, Shivit V_ the. oh 
— — ppg rc on | ¢and 15th 
of every month. <. number contains 40 pages large 
octavo, making 2 vo 500 p each in a year, 
the low price-of $5 per aun. The 
forwarded by mail to subecribersat a 
making its appearance twice a month is 
ient to and with less delay 
publications, whilst at the same time it 
anticipate whatever is novel or entertaining in the lit- 
erary and -fashionable world. 
The publishers receive by every arrival from 
he Magazines and Literary Gazettes printed i ° 
don, and selections are made with grea’ 
to the tastes of those who read for relaxation, 
ment or instruction. 120 é ra — 
The work commeiced in April, 1817 ; and the 
umes are dated from April and October each 
Subscribers may gommence with either; and should 
the work be wa handsomely bound, it can be fur-’ 
nished at 50.centsextta:. © ©: - 
Letters addressed to. MUNROE & FRANCIS, (the 
publishers,) No. 4, Cornhill, Boston, inclosing the a- 
mount of one years subscription, will be promptly at- 
tended to. bet Dis ; 
Agents, who will procure ety number of subscribers 
ahove six, and be accountable for pay, will be entitled 
to 25 per ct. discount. : 
Oc This work is already widely circulated through 
the United States, and should be in every social and 


private library. : 

Is This @ 8 — of 

is da blished,: 

Lucien Benapaste; New tales of My Landlord; Re- 
flections of a Young Man.in Prison ; Remarks on No- 
vel Reading ; Memoirs of M. G. Lewis; Punishment 
of Scolds; Hermit in London ; SeaSerpents ; Tour of 
the Archdukes ; Varieties; Anecdotes; Saints’ Days 
and Obscure Ceremonies; Literary Intelligence ; O- 
riginal Poetry, the Moss Seat; the Indian Cirrean ; 
Birth of the Butterily ; Lines on Lord Byron ; Prayer 
of the Arctic Adventurers ; the Oaks, &c. &c. 
The Third Volume is now handsomely bound to 
match previous volumes, and subscribers can exchange 
for it their numbers, if in good order. Oct. 9. 


LANE & LAMSON; 
H Nos. 5, and 6, Cornhill-square, 
AVE FOR SALE, an extensive assortment of 
seasonable Goods, consisting of... 
4-4 and 6-4 white Welsh Flannels, 
Milled and Twilled . Go. 
Red, green, black, and yellow do. 
8-4 to 12-4 Rose Blankets, 
Black and coloured Bombazetts, 
Merino Cloths for Ladies Dresses, 
Black, White and Slate Worsted Hose, 
Colerane Shirting ; 6-4 Cambrics, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Beaver Glovec, 
Rick figured Silks for Pelisses, 
Black Levantines and Florences, 
Coloured and Plaid Italian Silks, 
Low pric’d Linens for Linings, 
§-4 French black Bombazeens, 
Black Italian —* 
Elegant Merino Shawls, 
Figured Nankin Crapes, 
Black and coloured double Chain Galloons, 
No. 3 Dutch Ribbons, 
Dutch Oil Cloths, Millinetts, 
Flagg Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Lace, 
English and French Gloves, 
5-4 and 8-4 British Sheetings, Scotch Plaids, 
October 9. 


JUST BRECKIVED. 


AT THE 


Franklin Music Warehouse, 


No 6, Milk-Street, 
66 ie Battle of Leipsic,” ‘* Cheer away, pull 
away,” a Boat Song, set to music by an Am- 
ateur, and dedicated to Wm. B. Finch, Esq. U. S. 
navy. Aso. ‘“*Oh thou who driest the mourners’ 
tears,” from Moore’s Sacred Melodies, together with 
No. 1 “Original and Selected Beauties for the Flute.” 
dedicated to the Amateurs of the United States, and the 
whole six numbers, “ The Minstrel Lays,” for the Flute 
with No. 9 second volume “ Riley’s Flute Melodies.” 
JOHN R. PARKER, 

Sete Agént to the Proprietory. 

The first number of “ Dr. Clarke's celebrated 
edition of HANDEL’S WORKS,” will be published 
in a few weeks. 

Also will be republishefl, ““ THE SERAPH,” a col- 
lection of Sacred Music, suitable to public or privae 
devotion, consisting of the most celebrated Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, with Selections from the works of Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart ard Pleyel, selected and arranged 
for four voices, with an Accompaniient for the Piano 
Forte or Organ, and Violoncello, by Jonw WaiTAKER, 
of London. Sept. 25. 


MR. HOLLAND, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND SINGING, 
ESPECTFULLY informs the public, that he 
teaches singing, by a regular progressive system 
of SoLFEGGIo's after the method of the Italian school, 
by which, the voice is improved in sweetness, strength 
and compass—and young Ladies who have made some 
proficiency on the Piano Forte, will easily attain to 
sing with taste and expression.—Apply to Mr. H. No. 
83, Newbury Street, where he will receive pupils on 
moderate terms—Ladies who prefer it, may be attend- 
ed at their own houses. 

N. B. Young gentlemen instructed on the Frets 
and CLARIONET. 

(<7 Orders left at the Music Saloon, No. 34, Mar- 
ket Street, at Mr. Graupner’s Franklin-Street, or at 
the Franklin Music Warehouse, No. 6 Milk-Street, will 
receive attention. October 9. 


NOTICE. 
ETH MAYOrespectfally informs his acquaintance 
and friends in Boston and the vicinity, that he has 
excellent accommodations and good attendants at his 
Hotel in Medford ; where he would be happy to pro- 
vide ENTERTAINMENTS for Fire Societies, Engine, 


Military, or any other respectable compaines, on terms 
that shall be reasonable. 


Medford, Sept. 25, 1818. 


Christian Disciple. 
\ eo day published by J. T. Buckingham, at thé 
Office of the Galaxy, No. 17 Cornhill, 
THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE, 


; : 




















No. LXVI. For @CTOBER, 1818. 
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Ses ene ga of ovr sins, and 


man, but by any created being, 


[Frat 


THE PREACHER. _ 
Ged commendeth hie love towarde we, in 


The ging, unsearchable, riches Of 
which moved him to give his only begotten 

in whom he was always. well — for 
wretched men, who had offended him : that. 


| unparaileled and astonishing affection, which 


induced the glorious Son of God to 


aman and a sacrifice, —— 


to ae een he 
i) his Hol 
pirit to help our infirthities, is hea age 
haps to be understood fully, I do not say by 
The hol 
ity alone knows what it is —— th nck 
@ manocr as this. For God, says the Scrip- 
tare, “is love. He that dwelleth in love, 
dwejieth in God, and God in him.” 
_ Mearest and best idea of this lo 
of God to men, is that which is in his breané, 
who knows what it is to love God. The 
learned and ingenious, the men of brightest 
parts or deepest erudition, these are not the 
persons who have the best comprehension 
of the’ Divine Nature ; but the humllle, the 
devout, the self denying, wHo are the mast 
dead to theif own desire¢, and the most if- 
* —2 love to God and man. 

these two aré always to go together. 
They always in reality do so vend hoe 
they ate not both, there is neither. The 
beloved disciple, strongly touched with this 
diving sentiment, hath told us, that “If a 
man §ay, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar.” : 

Alas! we forget surely, when we enter- 
tain s&ch Warm, and yarious, and never dy- 
Ing aMmosities, against our fellow creatures, 
and G@llow Christians, we forget, that the 
love e God was a love to sinners. 

t He should love his own, and only 
begotten Son, who was “the brightness of 
his glory, and the express image of his per- 
son ;™ that hie should beliold with some. com- 
placence and satisfaction those high orders 
of intellectual Beings, who serve around his 
neti: ee hever transgressed at any time 
his COmmandment, is, as we should think, 
natural? i¢ would be no wonder to us, But 
we know littl: of that love. “God com- 
}mendeth iis love td us in that, while we 

were yet sinners, Clirist died for us.” 

The love of God to man, was love to an 
enemy ; an obliged, dependant, beloved, in- 
sensible, and ungrateful enemy. Oh! if we 
have any sense of God's love, we shall never 
hereaftcr talk of our enemies. We can 
have no enemies, none that we shall ever 
consent to treat as Such, if we have the least 
glimpse of what is meant by God'd love to 
us, of any spark of Jove to him. 

It is only to be added, for the conclusion 
of all, that as love to God implies love to 
men, so also it involves in it, or it is sure 
to bring along with it, obedience to his 
commandments. The same divine Apostle, 
who knew so well, teaches us, that “ this is 
the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.” 

Whatever our imaginations may be, what- 
ever our sentiments, or sensations ; there is 
no security or comfort for us, if we continue 
under the dominion of sin. Because God 
loved us while we were yet enemies, shall 
we sull offend him, and yet pretend to love 
him ? 3 : 

“‘ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesicd in thy name ? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? and 
in thy name have done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you: depast from me, ye that 
work iniquity.” 0. 

ema Sieh ; 
DOCTRINES OF THE NEW-JERUSA- 
LEM CHURCH, 
Continued. —— 

ld ĩs well known that Baron Swedenborg, 
after the above extraordinary call to be an 
instructer of mankind, dedicated himself en- 
tirely to the great wotk whith was assigned 
him. The future part of his life was spent, 
agreeably to the high commission he had 
received, in studying diligently the word of 
God, in opening and elucidating the great 
truths therein contained, and in pdblishing 
them to his fellow creatures, together with 
the important information made known to 
him concerning another world. For this 
purpose he frequently left his native country 
to visit distant cities, particularly London 
and Amsterdam, where all his theological 
works were printed by him at a spreat ex- 
pense, and with little prospect or probability 
of a reimbursement. Wherever he resided 
an his travels, (according to the testimony 
of a late writer, who was personally acquaint- 
ed with him) “ he was a more solitary, and 
almost inaccessible, though in his own coun- 
try of a free and open behaviour. Efe affect- 
ed no honour but declined it; pursued no 
worldly interest, but spent his time in trav- 
elling and printing, io order to communicate 
instruction and benefit to mankinc. He had 
in his manner, noth- 





nothing of the precisian In 





that, white we were yet sinners, Chriet diced}. 


Jove, inthe breast of the Almighty Father, | 


that of a man called fod te ninent 
dinary services’; heing © ‘orde 
pure, humble, and beneficent, suitable to ¢ 
heavenly intercourse to which he was adaiit 
ted. He died at London, in the year 1779 
and after lying in state was interres . 
Swedish Charch, near ligh 

It has been said indeed by some, 
ceived implicitly without farther ¢ 
recciving or pretétiding 
came totglly deprived of his rational 
biit this, insiquigtion is guch a palehle’c 
diction to truth, and such sf ingwlt to com- 
mon sense; being over-ruled by every page 
of our author's writings, as well a¢_ by every 
act of his life for nipe ‘and twenty years to-. 
gether, after that period, that we should 
have thought it altogether unworthy our no- 
tice, were wé. not aware that it operates 
powerfully with many even at this day, to 
prejudice them against a character which 
otherwise they would reveré, and against 
writings from which they would otherwisd 
receive the most welcome instruction, whilst. 


$ 
ee & 
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in the mean time they can givs no reasona+ - 


ble account of that prejudice, nor. trace its 
origin to any better soufce than the unjust 
calumny uttered of old dgairnst, dnother res 
spectable name, “ Paul thou art beside thy- 
self; much learning doth make thee mad.” 
Acts xxvi. 24... pees, 
But to return.—Ic is in the writings of the 
studious and contemplative that we niust 
read their lives, and learn what tle} were ; 
aia we look at Baron Swedentorg in this 
view, we are astonished dt the greatness of 
his labours, the extent of his Knowledge, th 
purity and consistency of his docté \ 
order and perspicuity of his discussions, all 


which bespeak.a mind vastly above the coni+ | 


mon sort, indefatigable in its exertions, pro- 


/ 


found in its researches, illuminated and clear — 


in its perceptions, 
its principles. — eg aay oe 

The first of his theologtéal works which 
presents itself to our-observation, is the Ar- 
cana Coelestia, or heavenly mysteries con- 
tained in the sacred scriptures, being an ex- 
planation df the books of Genesis arid Exodus. 
This work was published at London, from 
the year 1747 to the yedr 1758; in eight vol- 


pious, sober, and solid in 


umes 4to. and contains such a variety of ime . 


portant matter as can only be conceived 

an attentive reading of the work itself. Its 
general design is ta. assert and prove the 
spirituality and divinity of the sacred scrip- 
aures, whereby those holy records até es- 
scntially distinguished from all other book 
and to shew wherein such spirituality 
divinity consist. The pious teader is here- 
in surprized and delighted to find, that the 
holy word of the Lord throughout contains 
an internal or spiritual sense, totally distinct 
from that of the letter, yet united and ma- 
king one with it in the way of corsespond- 
ence. This internal or spiritual sense is 
elucidated through the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, and occasionally, in the way of illus- 
tration, through niost of the other books both 
of the Old and New Testament ; wheteby it 
is made to appear, that not only the prophet- 
ical, but even the historical parts of the sa- 
cred word, under the covet of the letter, 
contain infinite treasures of heavehly wisdom, 
accommodated to the understandings of an- 
gels and men, and relating to the Lord hime. 
self in a supreme sense, to his holy kingdom 
and church in an inferior sense, and to the 


regeneration of man, which is the opening - 


and formation of the Lord’s kingdom and 
church in him, in the lowest or most partic- 
ular sense. The apparent contradictions of 
the letter dre hereby shewn to be groundless, 
and we no longer offended with those 
historical retations, which in many cases 
seem irreconcileable, trivial, and unworthy 


‘of the divine Author; for in the spirit, or 
spiritual sense, all is seen to be harmonious, 


important, and worthy of God. Besides this 
spiritual opening of the holy scriptures, 
whereby they are rendered most precious 
and edifying to every serious mind, the work 
before us contains various memorable reia- 


tions of what was seen and heard by the Au- 


thor in the world of spirits, together with 
curious illustrations of the doctrine of cor- 
respéndeénce fn particular relation to the 


buman body ; the whole together forming 8 


book full of most heavenly instruction for all 
who have any meetness or desire to 908 
“ The wondreus things of God’s law.” 





F feb ouit honourable Author, which 
— and tHe ——— f the 
sandertal thines thereit heard and seen, 
published also’et London, in the year 1758, 
in one volume, 4io. In this work the veil is 
‘tin some sort drawn aside, which separates 
between the visible and invisible worlds. 
The pious reader is as it were introduced 
into the heavenly pene iy and taught the 
lawé und manners of that blessed kingdom, 
which is the inheritance of the saints in light. 
Various, and heretofore unknown particulars 
relating to the peace, the happiness, the 
light, the order of Heaven; together with 
the forms, the functions, the habitations, and 
éven the garments of the heavenly inhabit- 
ants, are treated of, all tending to cherish in 
the devout sou! inagnificent’ ideas of the 
goodness, the wisdom, and the power of God, 
and the glories of his kingdom, and to stir it 
up to love and the practice of virtue. In 
this work is experimentally proved, that 
Heaven is not a state of arbitrary appoint- 
ment, to which all may be admitted indis- 
criminately, without regard to their tem- 
pers and habits of Jife, but that it is u state 
arising from the good affections of the heart, 
and a cotrespondency of the thoughts and 
actions, as grounded in sincere love towards 


=o 


Pe. me 
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God and man, and operating according to. 


the laws of order, which are the truths of 
the holy comn.andment. Inthe same work 
may be seen tbe unhappy lot of those who 
forget God, which lot, like that of the bles- 
sed, is shewn to be, not of arbitrary appoint- 
ment, but the necessary miserable conse- 
quence of an evil and thoughtles life, enslaved 
by the vile affection of self love and the love 
_ of the world, without ever being brought un- 
der the regulation of heavenly love by aright 
submission of the will, the understanding, 
and the action, to the truth, and spirit of 
Heaven, which is the holy law or word of 
God. Nothing can be conceived more ed- 
ifying. more animating, or more awful, than 
the whole of this Work : it tends to strength- 
en every inclination to virtue, by pointing 
out the particularities and realities of its re- 
wards, and at the same time to check the 
powers of evil, by exhibiting the various 
forms of cternal darkness and misery which 
await it in ancther world. 
To be Continued. 
VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF GEOLOGY. 
From: Cuvie*é Theory of the Earth. 

During a lofig time, two events or epochs 
only, the Creatien and the Deluge, were ad- 
mitted as comprehending the changes which 
have occurred upon the globe ; and all the 
efforts of geologists weré directed to ac- 
count fur the present actual state of the 
earth, by arbitrarily ascribing to it a certain 
primitive state, afterwards changed and mod- 
ified by the deluge, of which also, as to its 
causes, its operation, and its effects, every 
one of them entertained his own theory. 

Thus in the opinion of Burnet, the whole 
carth at the first consisted of a uniform light 
crust, which covered over the abyss of the 
sea, ard which being broker for the produc- 
tion of the deluge, formed the mountains by 
its Yragments. According to Woodward, 
the deluge was occasioned by a momentary 
suspension of cohesion among the particles 
of mineral bodies; the whole mass of the 
globe was dissoived, and the soft paste be- 
came penetrated by shells, Scheuchzer 
conceived that God raised up the mountains 
for the purpose of allowing the waters of che 
deluge to run off and accordingly selected 
those portions which contained the greatest 
abundance of rocks; without which they 
could not have supporjed themselves. Whis- 
ton fancied that the earth Was created from 
the atmosphere of one cou.ét, and that it was 
deluged by the tail of another. ‘The heat 
which remained from its first origin, in his 
opinion, excited the whole antediluvian pop- 
ulation, men and animals, to sin, for which 
they were all drowned inthe deluge, except- 
ing the fish, whose passions were apparently 
less violent. 

It is easy to see, that though naturalists 
might have a range sufficiently wide within 
the limits prescribed by the book of Genesis, 
they very soon found themselves in too nar- 
row bounds: and when they had succeeded 
in converting the six days employed in the 
work of creation into so many periods of 
indefinite length, their systems took a flight 
proportioned to the periods, which they 
could then dispose of at pleasure. 

Even the great Leibnitz, as well. as Des- 
cartes, amused his imagination by conceiving 
the world to be an extinguished sun, or vit 
rified gtobe ; wpon which the vapours con- 
densing in proportion as it cooled, formed 


the se s, and afterwards Céposited calcaer- | 


ous strata. 
By Demaillet, the 


globe was conceived 
have been covered vi 


with water P 
thousand years He supposed —— 
ter had gradually retired ; that all the ter 
restrial animals were orig 
of the sca; that man himself began his ca- 
reer as a fish: And he asserts that it is not 
uncommen, even now, to meet with fishes 
in the ocean, which are still only half men 
but whose descendants will in time become 
perfect human beings. 

The system of Buffon is m 
sion of that devised by Leibnitz, with the ad- 
dition only of a comet, which, bya violent 
blow upon the sun, struck off the mass of 
our earth in a liquefied sate, along with the 
masses ofall the wther planets of our sys- 
tem at the same instant. From this suppo- 


ercly an exten- 


inally inhabitants | 
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dates or epochs: As, from 
rature of the earth, it could be calcul: 
how et ‘atime it had taken to cool so far. 
‘And as all the other- planets had come’ from 
the sun at the'samie time, it coald also be 
calculated how many ages were still- fequir- 
ed for cooling the greater ones, and. how far 
the smaller ones were already frosed. 
In the present day, men of bolder imagin- 
ations than ever, have employed themselves 
on this great subject. 
—* and ee 2 extended the ideas: of 
Demuillet. They sappose that ps 
was. originalty fluid ; that this universal 
fluid gave existence to avimals, which were 
at first of the simplest kind, such as tht mo- 
nads and other infusory microscopic animal- 
cules ; that, in process of time, and by ac: 
qitiring, different habits, the races of these 
animals became complicated, and assamed 
that diversity of nature and character in 
which they now exist. It is by all those rac- 
es of. animals that the waters of the ocean 
have been gradually converted into calcare- 
ous earth; while the vegetables, concerning 
the origin and the metamorphoseg of which 
these authors give us no account, have cou- 
verted a part of the same water into clay ; 
and these two earths, after being stript of the 
peculiar characters they had received re- 
spectively from animal and vegetable life, 
are resolved by a final analysis _ into silex : 
Hence the more ancient mountains are more 
silicious than the rest. Thus according to 


globe owe their existence to animal or veg- 
table life, and without this our globe would 
still have continued entirely Jiqaid. . 

Other writers have preferred the ideas of 
Kepler, and, like that great. astronomer, 
have considered the globe itself as possess- 
ed of living faculties. According to them, 
it contains a circulating vital Auid. A pro- 
cess of assimilation goes on in it as well as in 
animated bodies. Every particle of it is 
alive. Jt possesses instinct and Volition 
even to the most elementary of its molecules, 
which.attract and repel each other accord- 
ing to sympathies and antipathies. Each 
kind of mineral substance is capable of con- 
verting immense masses of matter into its 
own peculiar nature, as we convert out ali- 
ment into flesh and blood. The mouatains 
are the respiratory organs of the globe, and 
the schists its organs of secretion. By.the 
latter it decomposes the waters of the sca 
in order to produce volcanic eruptions. The 
veins in strata are caries, or abscesses of the 
mineral kingdom, and the metals are products 
of rottenness and disease, to which it is ow- 
ing that almost all of them have so dada 
smell. 

It must, however, be noticed, that these 
are what may be termed extreme examples, 
and that all geologists have not permitted 
themselves to be carried away by such bold 
or extravagant cunceptions as those we have 
just cited. Yet among those who have pro- 
ceeded with more caution, and have not 
searched for geological causes beyond the 
established limits of physical and chemical 
science, there still remain much diversity 
and contradiction. , 

According to one of these writers, every 
sthing has been successively precipitated 
and deposited, nearly as it €xists at present ; 
but the sea which covered all, has gracually 
retired. _ — 

Another conceives, that the materials of 
the muuntains are incessantly wasted and 
fluated down by the rivers, and cariied to the 
bottom of the ocean, to be there heated un- 
der an enormous pressure, and to form strata 
which shall be vielently lifted up at some 
future period, by the heat that now consoli- 
dates and hardens them. 

A third supposes the fluid materials of the 
globe to have been divided among a multi- 
tude of successive lakes, placed like the 
benches of an amphitheatre, which, after 
having deposited our shelly strata, have suc - 
cessively broken their dikes, to descend and 
fill the basin of the ocean. 

According to a fourth, tides of seven or 
eight hundred fathoms have carried off from 
time to time the bottom of the ocean, throw- 
ing it up in mountains and hills on the 
primitive valleys and plains of the continent. 

A fifth conceives the various fragments of 
which the surface of the earth is composed 
to have fallen successively from heaven, in 
the manner of meteoric stones, and alleges 
that they still retain the marks of their ori- 
gin in the unknown species of animals whose 
exuviz they contain. 

By a sixth, the globe is supposed to be 
hollow, and to contain in its cavity a nucleus 
of loadstone, which is dragged from one 
pole of the earth to the other by the attrac- 
tion of comets, changing the centre of gravi- 
ty, and consequently hurrying the great body 
of the ocean along with it, so as alttrnately 
to drewn the two hemispheres. 


— — 
CHARACTER OF CRABBE AS A POET. 
From Hazlett’s Lectures on the English Poets, 


“Crabbe is, if not the most natural, the 
most literal of our descriptive poets. He 
exhibits the smallest circumstances of the 
smallest things He gives the very costume 
of meanness; the non-essentials of every 
trifling accident. He is his own landscape 
painter and engraver too. His pastoral 
scenes seem pricked on paper in little dot- 
ted lines He describes the interior of a 
Cottage like a person sent there to distrain 
r for rent. 
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caréto inform himself and th 
er a joint-stool stands ypo 
upon four. ff'a settle by a fte-side § 
awry; it gives hint as much disturbance as a 
‘tottering world ; and he records the ‘rent fv 
a ragged counterpane as an event in history. 
He is equally curious. in his back grounds. 
and in his figures. You know the christian 
‘and surnames of every one of -his heroes,— 
‘the dates of their achievements, whether on 
ta Sunday or a Monday, - thei¢ places of 
‘birth and burial, the colour of. their clothes, 
Fand of their hair, and whether they sqtinted 
yor not.. He takes an inventory of the hyman 
‘heart cxactly in the samegpanner as of: the 
furniture of a sick room: his sentiments 
have very much tlie air of fixtures ; he gives 
you the petrifaction ofa sigh, and carves a 
tear, to the life, in stone. Almost all his 
| characters are tired of their lives, and vou 
heartily wish them dead. ‘They remind one 
} of anatomical preservations ; or may be satd 
to bear the same relation to actual life that a 
stuffed cat in a glass-case does to the real 
one purring on the hearth: the skin is. the 
same; but the life and the sense of heat is 
gone. Crabbe’s poetry is like a museum, 
‘or curiosity-shop: every thing hes the 
game posthumous appearance, the same, in- 
animateness and identity of character.” 
nie 
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FOR THE ‘NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 
THE CONCERT. 


THe encouragement given to musical ex- 
hibitions-in this metropolis has been prodtic- 
tive of the most beneficial consequences,— 
-Among the many. useful institutions that 
have met with a liberal patronage from its 
citizens, we know of none that can boast of 
more desérved success than “The Pailo 
Harmoné,”? and “ Handel and Haydn Soci 
eties,”* | The cultivation of Instrumental and 
Vocal music, has been attended with an un. 
paralleled dégree of prosperity, and marks.a 
growing taste for refinement, in one of the 
branches of a polite education -——The ad- 
vantages derived from a rhorough knowledge. 
with the desirable Concomitant of a correct 
taste for the science, jn private as well as 
professional life, cannot be denied,—and 
we may venture tO hazard the opinion, that 
there never was a period in the history of 
this country, when talents have met with 
greater encouragement and patronage, than 
at the present era, There may have been 
some instances where a deficienéy of pa- 
tronage has been manifested, and it may 
with propriety be observed, that the encour- 
| agement given, has always. been fully ade- 
| quate to the claims ; yet there are some who 
still assert that this deficiency was more ow- 
bing to our deficiencies in genius and in prac- 
[tice, than to any unwillingness on the part 
of the public, to award the meed of excel- 
j lence,—-or perhaps it will be nearer the 
truth to acknowledge, that improvement has 
taken place on both sides, and both the can- 
didates for approbation, and the bestowers of 
applause and reward, have mutually improv- 
ed each other, so thut taste, science and ex- 
ecution here proceeded hand in hand.. 

The Philo Harmonic Society’s concert on 
Saturday evening for the benefit of Mr. Os- 
tinelli, was attended by a very genteel and 
select audience, who evinced an unusual 
degree of satisfaction in witnessing the 
masterly style of his performances on the 
Violin, which, added to the elegance and 
grace exhibited in his mariner, afforded the 
| most unequivocal proofs of his acknowlcdg- 
ed and justly admired talents as a finished 
practitioner of the best European schools 
The audience were again delighted with 
the exquisite tones of the Oboe, the perform- 
fance of which, being identified with the 
masterly exhibitions of the Double Bass by 
‘the same gentleman, excited the admiration 
fof both Professors and Amateurs. 

At the above mentioned Concert, the au- 
| dience were under the fullest expectation of 
hearing ‘ Haydn’s Military Symphony,” 
agreeably to previous notices in the several 
‘newspapers. The omission was much re- 
gretted, as well also as the absence of the 
| first flute in Pleyel’s inimitable La Chasse.” 
This instrument bears a very conspicuous 
part through the whole piece. Muny of its 
passages are uncommonly highly embellish- 
ed by the Flute ; its omission (although the 
part was played with great execution by a 
violin) did not give the full effect, due to so 
exquisite a composition. R. 
3 ——— 

RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF MR. LOCKE. 

Mr. Locke was a most excellent meta- 
physician, and enquired particularly into 
the powers and limits of the human under- 
standing ; an author happy in a wonderfully 
clear vein of thinking and reasoning: drew 
j "is materials not so much from liedke as 
from his own thoughts and reflections, and 
[knew how to dress those those thou ghts in 
easy and agreeable language ; a friend to 
liberty, both civil and religious, but an adyo- 
cate for revelation; wrote largely of the 
| reasonableness of christianity ; made a most 
excellent paraphrase and annotations on the 
| principal of St. Paul’s Epistles, wherein he 
hath done more towards Clearing and ex- 
plaining their sense and meaning than any 
commentator or than all the commentators 
before him; and, doubtless, would have 
obliged us with more such writings if he 
had lived longer, having dedicated the fe- 


mainder of his days whol! | 
their studies, . y and solely to 
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form him that our obligations ee 
much fewer in namber and 
tude, than has generally bees 
Having disenctmbered out Ii 
we now fall to confession. th 
to deny that one crying sin bas wilte 
set ug. Wehave been wanting ia 
arts of dissimulation, hypocrisy; and ™ 
which make up the essence of mod 
liteness. We have been tog. m 
habit, (at least for our ommointerest) ¢ 
ing things by their tra@ per ‘ 
We have obeyed too implicitly the Gi 
of truth and independence, and have & 
ed too muth.the devices and desires @ 
own hearts, without reference to the a 
bation of the sordid, the mean, the fdo! 
the wicked in high places. We ‘hav 
undone all that would have put ds it 4 
with the rich, the proud, and the pam 
and we have done the very things! 
have offended the majesty of Mam# 
displeased the worshippers at his 
tar. For these offences we shall,} 
do penance ; and sinec from tlie f 
verseness of temper, afd frailty q 
tion, we may again fall into the : an 
| tations, we will as soon as the. ‘fa 
of present, and the generosity of ute 
scribers sball afford the means; pe cin 
lindulgence for what may happen} 
We shall sum up all that we @ 
fone comprchensive. petition. ” 
who believe in the uprightness (of 
ciples which have been our guide, al 
approve the course we bave pursue 
(don the defects in the execution of ot 
and continue to cheer our labours With 
| patronage. 


For the convenience of those 1 
bind their files of the Galaxy, u 
| the present volume will be numbéem 
an Index published as soon as — 
after its completion. go> Nos. 96% 
three copies of each, zre much # 
complete files, for which a suitable 
sation will be given, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We thank our friend AgsaLomd 
for his admonition, but it can hare 
essary to inform him that a di 
any shice must be vapid and tastele 
If our paper is too, highly sease od: 
palate, he can doubtless find others 
his liking. He must recollect that 


ry one is satisfied with ealt alone. Som 
4 J os 


our guests take a fancy to cayenne 
tard. 


The verses of “ S.” have beén pt * 


postponed some weeks, that they 


We hope he has not been idle, in 
quence of this delay. —— 


Davip Razon and Soromon Sa van 


oy 


two keen fellows in theitigvay, | 
re-commence business. ~“I’he ” pit: 
seems to be favoursble to stavers.. 
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The Constitution bas been ratified in Con- 
aecricut by a mmejority of about 1600, votes. 
Jedging from the accounts in the "papers, it 
omy be supposed that almost every . expe- 
gient, which the wit of man. ¢ould devise, 
ne been adopted, both by advocates and op- 

‘ents, to obtain sticcess for their. respec- 
‘ rties. The article which seems to 
eae the most offensive, ts that which 
h res the rights of -conscience, It pro- 
= hat “No person shall be competied 
vie 1 or support, hor by law be classed 
—7 pa associated to eny congttgation, 
church, or religious association.” This is 
gormwood to the ecclesiastical hierarchy of 

jesteridden Connecticut, whose craft is 
jn danger to be set at nought,” by this 
whclesome and salutary regulation. | : 

It is a little singular that the editor of the 
Worcester Spy should be s0 sensitive op 
tus point, when it is well known that the re- 
spectable denomination of Baptists in Con- 
necticut, to which he belongs, have ever 
been the constant subjects of persecution, 


| indignity and scorn. They are there desig- 


nated by the epithet Separates; as aterm of 
reprozch, and have never been considered 
by the * standing order” as any thing better 
thin reprobates. To be consistent, Mr. 
Manning ought to hail with hallelujahs the 
adoption of ¢fzs article at least, as a release 
for his brethren from Egyptian bondage. 


ee: mee 


“ THE DEVIL TO PAY.” 

Who would have thought that a harmless 
squib in the last Galaxy, let off at random, 
in open day-light, and when it was not known 
that a single person was within gun-shot, 
could do any mischief? A very civil mes- 
sage, from a gentleman whose delicacy of 
feeling and refincmen: of manners are suf- 
ficiently evident from his language, shows 
that the fire was effectual. We really did 
not know that our paper was so highly 
charged with “ blackguard stuff” as the mes- 
sage represents, nor that it could possibly 
touch to the quick aay individual. But 
“there is no telling what we may hit, as the 
bullet said to the trigger.” 


THE JUGGLERS. 

The wonderful East-Indian Jugglers, 
whose feats of Legerdemain attract such nu- 
merous and overflowing audiences, (in the 
newspapers) performed last week to the in- 
credible number of six fiersons, only three 
of whom were admitted gratis ! 


THEATRICAL. 

Oct 9. Morton’s admirable comedy, .4 
Cure for the Heart Ache, was performed 
with much spirit. The parts of O/d and 
Young Rapid, by Mess. Green and Duff, 
were worthy of the high rank which these 
gentlemen sustain in public cstimation. 
Mr. Clarke also deserves honourable men- 
tion fer doing the best he probably could 
do.in Vortec Mr. Bray’s Frank Oatland 
wis one of his happiest efforts. It had all 
the plainness and simplicity of the honest 
rustic, without a particle of buffoonery. 
His resentment for the wrongs sustained by 
his father and his friend, his fortitude in 
overcoming temptations to dishonesty, and 
his manly resolution to defend the honour of 
his sister, were given with a felicity and 
chasteness of expression, that are rately scen 
in actors of low comedy. Aids Vortex was 

layed correctly and with much nice atten- 
tion to the character by Mrs. Williams. 
This lady’s performances are always respect- 
able, and render her appearance a pleasure 
to the audience. 

What could the gentleman who personat- 
ed Sir Hubert Stanley mean by the “ jail of 
life?” and why do not his employers tell 
him that fres’nt, frres’nce, hov'l, fat’l, for 
freseent hovecl, fa-ial, &c. are no great proofs 
of his acquaintance with English orthoe- 
Py. Indications of ignorance on this sub- 
jectare not, however, by any means peculiar 
to him. Mr, Clarke,in endeavouring to keep 
free from this fault, runs into its opposite, 
and pronounces heav’n, giv’n, sev'n, &c. 
heav-en, Stv-en, sev-en,toc. Ifthe pronun- 
Ciatton of the Stage is to be the standard of 
polite Pronunciation, the present generation 
are in Most woful want of a new dictionary 

The Forty Thieves commenced theit an- 
nual depredations on the pudlic purse this 
eon and made a pretty successful at- 


Oct. 13. The Three and Deuce, an opera 
by Prince Hoare, Probably owes its origin 
tua buld attempt to cure the d 
Shak espeare’s Comedy of Errors ; 
Prises and mistakes of which being 


efects in 
the sur- 
founded 


es ° : n 8 ne a 
fail ta , 
of finding two actors, of perfect. similitude. 
This defect Hr. Hoare has remedied by the 
ingenuity of his plot, which is so contrived, 
that one actor may personate three brothere, 
all of distinct characters, but so nearly alike 
in person, a8 not to be recognised by their 
own domestics. These three Singlee were 
performed by Mr. Duff. We shall not en- 
ter into a discussion of the comparative ex- 
cellence of his performance and that of Mr. 


Brown. Both have @aims to the reputation . 
of very good actors, and we leave it to the | 
personal friends of each to determine who is 


the most successful. 


- 


Bacup, — 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
— From European Papers. 
A Lectometer, or Instrumen? - to determine the value 
: * of Milk. ' 
The value of milk, as an article of lucrative produce 
ona farm, is determined by the quantity of cream, 
which it is capable of producing 5 and as this is known 
to be affected by the age, % isior 
which the animal is nourished, a : instryment, 
by which the relative proportion of creams produced 
by different animals, with different food, is shown, has 
been coustructed by Mr. Jones, a mathematical instru- 
ment maker in London... , 
It consists of any number of glass tubes, of the same 
internal diaméter (about 3-4 of an itich) and each 11 
inches long; these are closed at one end, and open 
and flanched at the other, precisely like the test tubes 
used in experimental chymistry, and they are mounted 
in stands in that manner ; at 10 inches from the bottom 
of each tube, e mark is made upon the glass having a 
zero placed against it, and from this point the tube is 
graduated into tenths and numbered downwards for 
three inches, so that each division is. two of the tube.— 
Now if several of these are filled with new milk at the 
same time, and placed in the same temperature, the 
cake of cream will form atthe top, and its thickness 
or quantity will be indicated by the divisions; and 
thus experiments may be made upon the quantities of 
cream produced by different systems of feeding, or by 
different animals, under all circumstances, with great 
accuracy ; and the per centage of cream will be evi- 
dent upon inspection. 


Juvenile Depravity.—By reference to the Criminal 
Calendar it’ will appear, that in the year 1813, one 
hundred and twenty-three boys of 17 years of age, and 
under, were confined in Newgate only; but in 1816, 
two hundred and forty-seven such children were found 
within the walls of that prison, being just double the 
number during a period of three years. In 1817, the 
list of boys thus imprisoned, amounted’ to three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine. And when we add to these the 
numbers confined in other prisons ; those summafily 
convicted for petty offences, by the Magistrates ; those 
tried at the Clerkenwell, Westminster, and Southwark 
Sessions ; those who escape detection ; and those who 
through the lenity of their prosecutors ate not brought 
to trial ; the evil is enormous. 

The manafactureft at Preston and Manchester, Eng- 
land, continued to contend for higher wages up to the 
last date. At Stockport many had returned to their 
work, bat some of the most refractory had been im- 
prisoned ‘ - 


The British Revenue for this year is estimated at 
eight millions of dollars more than that of 1817. 


It is calculated there are 62,000 British subjects in 
France. 


It is said the Typhus fever was increasing in Ireland. 


On the. 27th of Aug. ata farm on the estate of- Lord 
Hardwicke, upwards of 400 loads of wheat, barley and 
oats,and a vast number of agricultural implements, 
were destroyed by a fire, supposed to have been caused 
by an incendiary. The same farm was wilfully set on 


fire about two years ago—and a man was executed for 
the crime. 


Between 5 and 600. criminals were supposed to .be 
in confinement for trial, at the sessions at the Old Bai- 
ley, which was approaching. 


An inzolvyent in London, experienced much difficulty 
in getting his certificate of discharge, because, when in 
business, he squandered 191. in law expenses in resist- 
ing a just debt of 13/. 10s. 


The King of France has given a pension to the pro- 
prietor of the house in which Joan of Arc was born; 
and the children of the proprietor are to be educated 
at the public expense. The government have bought 
the house, and intend to erect a monument on the 
spot. Joan was born in 1412. 


The following. accounts of both branches of the Arc- 
tic Expedition have been received:— __ 

*¢ From the Northern expedition, under Capt. Ross, 
letters dated the 8th of July, in lat. 74, have been re- 
ceived. The two ships.were then off a remarkable 
point of land,called by BarFin the Devil’s Thumb ; but 
the letters state no other particulars than that all was 
well, and that they were, at the moment of writing 
impeded in their progress by the ice ” 

“The other division, under Capt. Rocnax, was 


seen by a whaler on the 8th July, fast to the ice, in a 
latitude short of 30.” 


Extraordinary Fracas.—On Saturday evening, a lit- 
tle after 6 o'clock, the inhabitants ef the Strand, near 
Southan:pton street, were called from their dwelling to 
witness a most extraordinary scene. A barouche, in 
which a lady and gentleman, dressed in the first style 
of elegance and fashion, were riding, was passing along 
at a gentle rate, when another lady, who was walking 
with two children, suddenly left them, and rushing in- 
to the road, seized the horses’ heads, and called upon 
the coachman to stop. The man, who seemed to 
know her, immediately obeyed, and the lady then pro- 
ceeding to the side of the vechicle, began in loud and 
strong terms to upbraid the gentleman with infidelity, 
and with deserting her and her children. As might be 
expected, a crowd speedily collected about the car- 
riage, and some persons called upon ber to explain. 
She then declared her name to be B , that she re- 
sided near Grosvencr square, and that “the villain,” 
in the barouche was her husband.—She continued 
with great vehemence, to inform the persons assembled, 
that she had been marred about three years to him, 
that the two children were their offspring. He had 
married her for her money, and three months ago left 
heruear Petworth to come to London; not hearin 
from him, she came up, but had not been able to find 
him until the presént moment—and that the “ strum- 
pet” by his side had formerly lived as a housemaid in 
the family. This statement, which from the extraordi- 
nary volubility of the lady, did not occupy more than 
two or three minutes,excited the sympathy of the crowd, 
and but for the interference of two police officers, who 
happened to come up at that time, the couple in the 
carriage, would probably have fared badly—as it was, 
some handsful of dirt were thrown at them. At length, 
by the persuasions of two or three respectable persons, 
the courtezan was induced to leave the carriage, and 
the astonished husband having consented to receive 
his inyured wife with the children into the vechicle, 





they moved off amid the cheers of the multitude —there 
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e in longitude 27 degrees west from 
ngton city.<The interiled: post will be at its 
pouth United States will then have a military 
establishment one thousand eight hundred miles west 
of the Mississipi and nearly one hundred further north 
than the city of Quebec. "The officers carry with them 
the seeds and grains which are expected to thfive in 
that climate, that the post may have within itself some 
resources against the failures of contractors. + Wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats, are expected to do well there. 
‘hey attain perfection even atthe Earl of Selkirk’s 
establishment, on lake Assiniboin 3 degrees further 
north. The Mandan corn will find itself in its own 
= at the —* of Bra Yellow Stone, 
e gtains, ts and vegetables which flourish at 
Quebec or Montreal, may be expected ‘to be raised 
there, as the climate in that iuterior region of the North- 
American continent is known to be near ten degrees 
milder than in the same parallel on the Atlantic coast. 
. Our fellow citizen, Manuel Lisa, so well known for 
his enterprize, will precede the expedition, to prepare 
the Indians for its reception. He will quiet their ap- 
prehensions by shewing the benevolent and humane 
intentions of the Amiericari government; and silence 
the British emissaries who shall represent the expedition 
as an act of war against the Indian nations. - 
The establishment of this post will be an era in the 
history of the west. | It will go to the source and root 
of that fatal British influerice which has for so many 
years armed the Indian nations our’ western 
frontiers, It carries the arms and power of the United 
States to the ground which has heretofore been exclu- 
sively er Sa by the British North West and Hud- 
son’s Bay Companies, and which has. been the true 
seat of the British power over the Indian mind. Now 
the American arms and the American policy will be 
displayed upon the same theatre. The North West 
and Hudegn’s Bay companies will be shut out fromthe 
commerce of the Missouri and Mississipi Indians ; the 
Americag traders will penetrate in safety the recesses 
of the Rocky Mountain: in search of its rich furs; a 
commerce yielding a million per annum will descend 
the Missouri; and the Indians finding their wants sup- 
plied by American traders, their-domestic wars restrain- 
ed by American policy, willlearn to respect the Ameri- 
can namé, v 
The name of the Yellow Stone river will hereafter 
be familiar to the American ear. That a stream of its 
magnitude. should heretofore have been so little known, 
is a proof of the immensity of our country. How little 
has it been thought, that 1800 miles up the Missouri, a 
river was to be found equal in Jength and breadth, to 
the Ohio? Yet such is the character of the Yellow 
Stune, of Roche Jaune, as it was called by the French. 
One of its branches, the Big Hoen, issues from.a lake 


New Mexico, and is navigable for many files. ‘The 
Yellow Stone itself issues from q lake in the Rock 
Mountains. 
retermfrom the Pacific Ocean. He found it deep, 


to its mouth, a distance of 850. miles. Below 
tion of the Big Hoen, the width was usually 

to 800 yards, and sometimes a mile. Innumerable 
were the herds of buffalo and other game which ranged 
upon it. This abundance of game isa proof of the 
richness of the country.. In fact, the traders speak 


of the face of the country upon the Yellow Stone, the 
serenity of the clima 


the waters, in terms of admiration. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 

The annual exhibition of Cattle and Manufactures, 
took place at Brighton on Tuesday last, amidst a con- 
course of admiring spectators. So many fine animals 
were shewn, and such an augmented variety of manu- 
factures and useful utensils in husbandry displayed, as 
sufficiently testified the growing interest and import- 
ance of this Institution. . The Ploughing Matches were 
to have taken place yesterday ; but are postponed on 
account of the wet weather. We forbear any minute- 
nes on the subject of this Exhibition, as the Trustees 
will give a full and correct account of the same, when 
prepared with the necessary information, The society, 
previous fo the Exhibition, assembled at the Meeting 
House, where Prayers were offered up by the Rev. Dr. 
Foster, and an Address pronounced by the Hon. John 
Lowell Esq. Boston Gaeette. 

The ploughing. match took place yestefdey on the 
ground laid off for the purpose. 


His Excellency the Governor, with advice of Coun- 
cil, has appointed Joseph Hall, Esq. Sheriff of the 
county of Suffolk, inthe room of Col. Bradford, de- 
ceased. Messrs. Bell, Billings, and Baldwin have 
been appointed and qualified as Deputy Sheriffs, under 


Sheriff Hall. Mr. Bell is also appointed Deputy Keep- 
er of the Prison. Centinel. 


Masonic Calendar. 
¶ Regular Communications of Lodges, Chapter s 
&e. in Boston and the vicinity, for the ensuing week. 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridgeport, Monday Evening. 
St. John’s, Newburyport, do. 
Montgomery, Medway, Wednesday. 
Boston Encampment K. T. Wednesday. 


Marriages. 


In this town, Mr. Samuel Hopkins, merchant, to 
Miss Isabella Harrison Powell, daughter of Snelling 
Powell, Esq.—Mr. Issaac Otis to Miss Susan Burley 
Phillips, eldest daughter of Jas. Phillips, Esq.—Mr. 
William Whitwell to Miss Sarah Osgood.—Mr. Calvin 
Haskell to Miss Lucy Little. 

In Charlestown, Rev. Samuel Ripley of Waltham, to 
Mies Sarah Bradford, daughter of Gamaliel Bradford, 
Esq. 


























Deaths. 


In this town, Miss Rachel Abrahams, aged 65.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William Hunt, aged 64. -Mr. 
a Austin, aged 83. aged 22 

Mr. Benjamin D. Holmes, . 

Miss Eliza Gore, aged 25, daughter of S. Gore, ms. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Ezra B. Tilestone, printer, age 
25, formerly of Boston. a 
In Charlestown, Miss Hannah Carter, aged 48. - 
In Marlborough, Capt. Daniel Brigham, aged 58, 
the Representative from that town. : 

In Scituate, Thomas Tilden, Jr. of this town. 

In Vassalborough, Me. John Getchel, Esq. aged 71. 
In Sullivan, Me. Mrs, Esther White, aged 66. 

In Newport, R. I. Jacob Richardson, Esq. formerly 
Post-Master of that town, aged 80. ; 

In Lexington, Ken. Captain John Prentiss, formerly 
of Vermont, aged 65. ‘ 
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near the peaks of the Rio del Nerte, on the confines of 


It was descended by Capt. Clark on his 
rapid and navigable from the place where he struck it 
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THIS EVENING, OCTOBER. 16, 
WILL BE PERFORMED, pats — 
THE celebrated Tragedy, im.5 acts, called 
GEORGE BARNWELL. 

7 Mi. Green. 
Adams. 


Kent te 
Barnwell, 
Trueman, 
Uncle, 

Blunt, 

Officer, . 
Millwoed, 
Maria, 
Lucy, 


END OF THE TRAGEDY, .. 
The much admired Song. -called by 
The Meeting of the Waters, or the Vale of Avoca, . 
; BY MR. KEENE ~ 
A HORNPIPE—by Miss Clarke. 
And by desire, the popular Scots National Air—called -- 
Bruce's Address to hit Army, or'Scots wha hoe wi’ 


To which will be-added, 2d -time-this season; the : 


AND WIS MEN. 
Dimond’s puiar new Melo Drama, called the 
BROKEN SWORD, is in rehearsal, and will speedily 
be produced, with new and: appropriate: Se —J 
Many other New Pieces have been received and 
be —— aoe course ofthe seasron. 
ex Office open on non play days from 11 until - 
1, and on .play days from 10 A. M. to 1 P.M. my 
from 2 until 10 P.M... | 
(> Checks not transferable. 


= —— 
Handel and Haydn Society. ° 
EASON Tickets, which admit Two PERSONS to all 
J the Public Performances, and to the Rehearsals 
on the Third Sunday Evening in gach month, are for 
sale at the Circulating Library of S. H. Parker, No. 
12, Cornhill. —— ine 
O Rehearsal Tickets for admission to the perform- | 
ance on Sunday evening next, may be had-at th: usu> 
al places, price 50 eents,  * —— —— 


Atheneum, No. 38. 
18 DAY published, No. 38 of the SPIRIT of 
the ENGLISH MAGAZINES, containing. The 
Hermit in Lon - S—Original Anecdotes of Dr. 
Goldsmith—On Novel Reading—Origin of Signs of Inns - 
~—-Shipwreck of the Medusa—The Lunatic—Secret: 
Memoirs of Lucien Bo.:aparte—Fetier from a Suicide 
—The Imperial Tourists in Edinburgh—Naturalists— _ 
Diary—Varieties—Poetry—l!ntelligence, Kc. “4 
: . ,, MUNROE & FRANCIS. 
0<Subscriptions taken at No. 4, Cornhill. 


Seasonable Clothing, 
At No. 13, Exchange Coffee-House. 
UPERFINE Drab Broadcloth Great Coats, $24— 
Do, Ba. J. ‘ | 
Drab Kersey do. $18 40 10. 
Camblet Coats, Wadded, $17. 
Blue Surtouts, $25<-do. $28—Blue Coats $18. 
Extra Superfine Black Coats, $27—do, Blue, $28. 


Black Cassimere Vests, $4—Buff, do. $4—Black 
Silk do. 3 50. ae 
Real Scotch Plaid Cloaks, $12—do. 16. 
Supertine Cloth and Cassimere Pantaloons and Trow- 

sers, $9—do. do. do. $8—do. $7. _ oe one 
Striped Valencia Vests, $3 50—Toilinet, do, $3. 
Fine Flannel Drawers, $2 50—do. 1 50. Sey 
Philadelphia Patent Cravat Pads. ; 
N. B.—Travelling Trunks, all sizes; constantly on 
hand. — ‘ October 15. 


L. Richardson, 


pea of the Golden Rose, No. 27, Marlbotough- 
street, opposite to the Old South Meeting House, 
has just opened a case of 

LADIES’ NET HEAD-DRESSES, 
of the latest French Fashions—and a vatiety of other 
articles, which which will be sold on the most reason- 
ble terms. . Oct. 15. 




















1. HOYT’S 
° 9 ; 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
No. 32, Burling Slip, New-York. 
RINTING TYPES, of all kinds mdpufactured in 
the United States ; 
Columbian Printing Presses ; Common do: ; 
Standing Presses, various sizes ; 
Printing Ink, from the different factories, all kinds ;_. 
Cast and wrought iron Chases, from the super-royal 
to the Card chase ; 
Sheep’s-foots ; Turnscrews ; 
Job and Book Sticks, with brass or iron slides ; 
Mahogany do. ; Shears ; 
Spring st-el points ; common do. ; Bodkins ; 
Saws: Girths; Ball Skins for news or book work ; 
Ball Stocks do. ; Ball Nails; Wool; | 
Wool Cards ; Candle Sticks ; Snuffers ; 
Imposing Stones, with frames, for 2 forms ; 
Brass double and single Rule ; Column Rules ; 
Parchments ; Ley Brushes; Proof, Dust & Pick do. 
Meta] Cuts of Houses, Ships, Steam Boats & Stages ; 
Cherry and white wood Cases ; 
Do. for Greek, Figures and Rule, Flowers, and 
Algebra ; 
Galleys of all kinds ; 
Frames, = 7 a slides ; 
Case Racks ; Swing Troughs ; Wetting do. 
Furniture of all kinds ; — 
Letter, Press and Paper Boards; 
Mallets; Shooting-sticks ; Plainers ; Quoins; 
Press Blankets ; Page Cord ; Blank Cards; - 
Printing, Writing, and Letter Paper, of all kinds; . 
Together with Ornaments, and other articles, all of 
the best quality. 
0<> A large assortment of second hand TYPE of al- 


most every description, for sale as above, specimens 
of any fount of which will be forwarded to order. 


0 Every kind of WRITING and PRINTING 


PAPER may be had at the manufacturers’ prices; 





New-York, Qct. 3. 
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FOR THE NEWeENGLAND GALAXY. 


VERSKS, WRITTEN ON AN OAK, . 


Felled more then a year ago, and which was probably 

Zin its prime soon after the discovery of America, as 

mention is made of it in the annals of the town, fn which 
it stood, for 150 years past, as being a very old tree. 


Anr thou then gonc ! the forest's ancient pride, 
In ages buried in the lapse of time ; 

Whove ever swift, though smoothly flowing, tid, 
Long since beheld thee in thy giant prime! 


Long e’et a keel had crossed the Atlantic wave, 
Or genius eeen'the unequal weight of Earth, 

Thy form was wont the winds of heatcn to brave, 
And shade the genial spot that gave thee birth. 


When first our fathers sought this western shore, 
Thy towering branches mid the tempest rose, 
Emblem of them ; and, when their rce was o'er, 

Pointed their path to mansions of repose. 


Since then, as circling ages rolled away, : 
What counticss changes hast not thou beheld ; 
As, sternly yielding toa slow decay, 
Thou stood’st, memoria) of the times of ¢ld ! 


Fes! thou hast scen, where savage men once strayed, 
And beasts of carnage once were wont ‘to roam, 
The cheerful cottage, ard the sunny chide, 
Of arts and industry the peaceful home. 


Hast seen of boastful man the harrow life, 
While sires and children followed to the tomb, 
And, mid the'jat of elemental strife, 
Looked proudly on to ages yet to come. 


Proud Oax oF AGEs, to thy root at lazt, 
The wasting stee) of'man has been applied ; 
Thy branching honors on the ground are cast, 
And thou arf gone, the forest's ancient pride. 


Thy aged brother who the shock of vears 
With thee had stood, is now of thee bereft; 
Aged and sad, cf all his proud compeers, 
"Kings of the forest, be alone is left. 


His waving boughs thy boughs vball greet Ro more, 
At morning's dawning or the close of day ; 

Nor, from thy ehade shall hear the robin pour 
His matin song, of evening's mournful lay. 


So part our youthful friends ; the aged heart 
Sees, one by one, its fellows seek the tomb, 

And, ‘reft of those who once could joy impart, 
Sadly survives, in melancholy gloom. 


A eecond youth thou ne*er again shalt hail, 
Nor taise again on high thine awful form, 
While round thee stand thy brethren of the tale, 
And spread their branches to the raging storm. 


Bat man may hope, when Death's dark vale is past, 
Once more to meet the lone, lost friends of youth, 
And join ift friendship which shal) ever Jast, 
Before the eternal throne of Love and Truth. S. 


— — — 
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From the Literary Garette, Aucust, 1818. 
M. G. LEWIS. 


Mattnaw Gre Lewis was born in 
the vear 773. his fa being at that time 
deputy Secretary at rt which office he 

held for many yeats, and finally retired on a 
pension His death happene! within these 
few years, gaving.through ome family causes 
been separated from Mrs. L fora con- 
siderable period preceding that event M 

G Lewis his son. received his education at 
Wesimiaster School. and op coming of age 
was clected into Parliament for the borough 
of Hindon. In the years 1793 and @ he 
made a tour of the Continent, and to amuse 
his leisure hours whils: travelling, he wrot 

a romance Called t:e Monx, which was pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1795. It has 
been stated to us that this novel was Written 
at an earlier age, when the author was only 
Sixteen, but though this assurance came 
from the best authority, we are inclined to 
Consider it ratheras an apology for what was 
thought moraliy injurious inthe publication, 
than as a fac: to be entirely depended upo:. 

The Monk, asa work of imagination and « 
literary production, Cisplayed great eeniu- 
and talent, and some of the poctry was ex- 
quisitely touching ; though it must be cor 

fessed, that whilc its beauties acquired for i: 
the highest deerce of deserved popularity. 
the censures which its licentiousness, im- 


morality, and mockery of religion called 
down Upon it were also but too justly mer 
Rew } 


rd These observations apply to the firs: 

ection, the author having been induced by 
the severenty of criticism, and probably by 
a more mature sense of propriety, to remove 
some of the most offensive passages in the 
second and subsequent editions. The suc 
cess Mr. Lewis experienced in his first jit. 
erary uoderiaking, cacauraged him to apply 

| Qvore assiduously to those Pursuits, ras 
Sod him from adeui th s time Constantly a 
fore the pudbee as an author In December 
A7SF. he produced his musical drama of the 
Castie Spectre, at Drury La ec. which m 
with exiraordivary success Duriag the * 
dearsals the sccoud appearssce of the Spec. 
tre Was oijecied to by Mr Sheridan but 
gee. amihor insrsted thar thx picee should Loa 
chase as he had written i. and the appiause 


©: the au@eeuce proved dia right, whatever 


J impartial ge against i 
violation of dramatic — —* f 
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the movel we ‘have ‘aircady | | 
abounds in well:contrived though ——— 
incidents; and fhe language as always el · 
egant and vigorous, often sublime and ap- 
palling. It was published in 1798, and has 
been much read and played ever since. | 
It is not our intention to follow minutely. 
‘the appearances of Mr. ‘Lewis's translation 
and adaptions of foreign plays to the English 
stage in chronological order, but simply no- 
tice some of the most important uf ‘his pro- 
ductions. In 1799 “The Twins, or Js it ke 
or his Brother,” for Bannister’s bencfit, was 
something like the “Three and Deuce ; 
but as it was never repeated, we take it for | 
granted not so successful. Mr. Lewis im- 
mediately after produced a comedy called. 
the East Indian, which met with lietle appro- 
bation. Bannister spoke a curious epiloguc 
in the character of Queen Elizabeth, ascend- 
ing through a trap-door. Its extravagance 
was worthy of the age ascribed to the author 
—for this piece also was said to be written 
wheh he was sixteen. ‘ Alfonso, King of 
Castile,” a tragedy, (1802) was one of the 
chief dramatic productions of Mr. Lewis's 
pen. It was originally brought out at Cov- 
ent Garden. The wildness of the fable 


— 


| was too much for regular tragedy, and the 


situations too terribly romantic, and the Ca- 


{ tastrophe too horrid for a judicious tribunal. 


The play failed, was altered, played again, 
and tried at Drury Lane, but never, to use 
a theatrical phrase, could ‘obtain a run. His 
tragedy of Adelgitha, in 1806, was rather 
better reccived, thourh, like most of the 
author’s productions, the moral is so abomin- 
inable, as to annihilate any commendation 
which could be bestowed on interesting sit- 
uation and gond cialogue. In 1809 “ Venont, 
or the Novice of St Mark's.“ a powerfully 
captivating drama in three acts, taken from 
the French Victime Clotree, issued from the 
same fertile source, aad though, violently 
opposed for some nights, being withdrawn, 
and (as in the case of Alfonso) a new fast act 
substituted, it became a favourite for the 
season. Temper, a farce translated from 
the Grondeur, whence Sir Charles Sedicy 
took his Grumblcr, was rather disustingly 
than laughably broad, and consequently fail- 
ed. The only other dramas from Mr. L's 
pen, of which we are aware, though Ray- 
mond and Agnes and many others have been 


J constructed on his productions, ere. the 


Harper's Daughter, from Schiller’s Minis- 
ter, at Covent garden in 1803, which did not 
excite more than a mediocre sensation ; the 
well known melo-dramas of Rugantino (1805) 
founded on his own Bravo of Venice from 
the German, and Timour the Tartar with 
real horses ; Rich and Poor. a very affecting 
piece, and a mono-drama, which we remem- 
ber being performed once, in 1803, in which 
Mrs. Litchfield filled the character of a Ma- 
niac, deliriously repeating the author’s hor- 
rible imaginings with so much force as to 
throw nota few of the audience. whose 
nerves were not proof against the dreadful 
truth of the language and scene, into hyster- 
ics, and this piece was never again offered 
to the public. But the genius of Lewis was 
not exhausted by the numerous productions 
we have mentioned. In 1801 he published 
two volumes of Poems, under the title of 
Zales of Wonder; these merit their title, 
and abound with sufficient of the marvellous, 
which seemed to be a favourite theme with 
him. They also possess great beautv. The 
Bravo of Venice was published in 1804, and 
Feudal Tyrants, a romance ‘n 4 vals. in 1805. 
Besides these, he has published Taies of 
Terror, 8 vols Romantic Tales, 4 vois. and 
a collection of Poems in one volume 

The prominent tone of all these works is 
the horrible—their prevailing character the 
supernatural With a fine ad strong im- 
agination, Mr. Lewis aadicted himself to the 
demonoiogy of belles lettres, if we may be- 
stow that appellation upon the darkest Ger- 
man fictions, and the wildest conceptions of | 
romance But for the revolting excess to 
which he was so apt to carry his favourite 
theme, he must have been infinitely popu- 
iat, sINCe even in spite of this biemish, his 
animated pictures, his powerful descriptions, 
nis charms of composition, and his agitating 
situations, have a wonderful hold upen the 
mind, which cannot resist their effects 
Undoubtedly, he was more likely to corrupt 





the stage, than to enrich it with dramas, 
aithin the licence which our freedom in that 
espect admits. But his muse knew no 
sounds. His tales are excellent of their 
sind, admirably written, and generally re- 
diete with pathus. Of the same nature are 
many of his minor poems. Alonzo the 
Brave, Bonny Jane, &c. are exquisitely 
wrought: and it should be noticed, tbat as 
he Was aware of the ridicule that might be | 
attached to that class of poems to which the 
irst of these belongs, and which he maw be 
said to have introduced, he at once biunted 
the shafts of ridicule by a: ticipating parody, 
and evinced his own versatile talents by wri- 
ting the humorous imitation “ Giles Jollup 
the Grave.” 

On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
succeeded to a handsome patrimony. part of 
which consisted in West India property. 
ile resided in the Albany when ia London. 

9 lived in arather retired manner. But 
ihe latter years of his life were princi 
passed in travelling He had Laine ge 
Continent, and twice made a vy 

West Inches, ia returning tag eh. * 











died on shipboard about two months ago. 





ormed $ s countenance — Sapecs 
tion le. He has left, we are inform- 
ed one daugiiter; and Unfortunately was 
never married. — 


DESULTORY GLEANINGS. 
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TRE BEE AND THR CUCKOW. 





ie Not so, my little horned friend,’’ replied 
the bee, “not so: the want of variety is no 
fault in things that are of real use ; but in 
works destined only to amuse, where there is 
no variety, there is nothing.” 
— — 
ANECDOTE. 


A medical impostor meeting with a 
clergyman, who is celebrated for his good 
sense and literary abilities declared he could 
discover any disease,and ail the symptoms at- 
tending it by the pulse, without any iaforma- 
tion from the patient respecting bis particular 
feelings. The reverend gentleman, being 
himself an invalid, requested the Doctor 
to feel ‘his pulse, and give him a specimen 
of his skill. Upon which the doctor method- 
ically touched his pulse, with necromaxtic 
phiz, pretended to describe the disease, and 
all the feelings which his patient experienc- 
ed; but not being right in his conjectures, 
he was permitted to repeat his trial several 
times ; till, observing en the counteasace of 
his patient a contemptuous smile, the doc- 
tor passionately exclaimed: “ J sufifose, 
sir, you think I ama fool !"—“ Upon my 
word, doctor,” replied the clergyman,“ you 
have more sense than I —2 for you 
cen discover a man's thoughts by hie fulsc.” 





FISH STORY. 


A gentleman sent his black servant, to 
purchase a fresh fish. He went to a. stall, 
and taking upa fish beganto smell it. The 
fish monger observing him and fearing the 
bye-standers might catch the Scent, exclaims 
‘“‘halloa ! you black rascal, what do you 
smell my fish for?"* The negro replies, 
“ Me no smell your fish Massa.” “ What 
are you doing then, Sir?” “ Why me talk 
to him Massa,” “ And what do you say to 
to the fish, heh?” “ Why me ask him what | 
news at sea, dats all Masssa” “ And what 
does he say to you ?” “He says he dont, 


h\know—ehe no been dare dese tree weeks.” 


LIFE’S VARIETY. ' i 
Just this little and no more, 
Is in every mortal’s power— 
Each to say, I tasted breath, 
But the cup was fraught with death, 
I have sigh'd, have laugh’d, have wept, 
Wak'd to think, and thinking <lept. 
Slept my wearied limbs fo rest, 
Wak’d with labour in my breast. 
Met with sorrows, haply o'er, 
Mix‘d m pleasure’s, now no more, 
Hop*d and fear'd with equal sense, 
Dup'd by many a slight pretence. 
Soon shall my soul ber veil throw by, 
My body with its kindred lie ; 
Of ths Pa certain, but the rest, 
Is lock’d within a higher breast. 


Aes 


eth 





EPIGRAM FROM MARTIAL, 
Paui so fond of the name of a poet is grown, 
With cold he buys verses, and calis them his own ; 
Go on, Master Paul, nor mind what the world says, 





WONEN. 

Women ate books, and men the readers be. 
In whom, oft-times, they creat crrata see ; 
Here sometimes we a blot, there we espy 
A leaf misplacꝰd, at leasta line awry ; 

Ii they are books, I wish that my wife were 





There is in the worthiest_ human compo- 
sitions, such a mixture of things resp*ctadle, 
and ofothers as deserving of censure that 


: | Celestial splendors fam‘d arcanl, 
when we become acquainted with the reality | 


of some people, it is with the utmost diff- | 
culty we can make their merit preponderate | 
in their favour ; we are foreed to summon! 
all our equity, to prevent us from uadervalu- | 
ing them on account of the disgust we re- | 
ceive from the multiplicity of tucir imper- | 
fections. | 





Lawyers and Physicians beget no indus- | 
try; and it is even at the expense of others | 


they acquire their riches; so that they are | 


sure to diminish the possessions of some of | 


their fehow-citizeas as fast as they increase 
their oan. 





Those to whom we grant the title of TED | 
of abilities are commonly shy of exposing 
themscives to the fulness of domestic in-| 
spection ; from the consciousness that they 
risk the losing of that reparation ia private 
which they hare odtained in pubtic. 


3 : 


sof the Lamb, while both stand 


They are surely his own for which a man pays. | ght in death shall lead the sons 


An Aimanack, to change her every reer. | 



























































































































Thus spoke the Bee to the Cuckow : “ Do MA Cte wee 
have done and give your disagreeable voice * certo 
a holiday, for surely never had bird a more | ‘Thou fairest type of Excel 
disagreeable “eo oe ss —— Whose social Hk he race 
ated! Cuckow, Cac ba ys ow, [hose awfal cowan 
was any thing upon earth ever half so fas- | —æ—— ature o 
tidious?” “Marry come up my plodding; 5... ~S wt aed — 
cousin,” answered the Cuckow, “I say fas-| from —— rey 
tidious too ! you are a pretty fellow to pose Whe Rascadge ane % 
of variety, with your cternal hexagons 4 ; | od Cor 
honey all of one colour; but I suppose, | Pathrone Tace ſ 
since the mathematicians have found out EOL 
you are a wonderful skilful person, you think LOGY — 
you have a right to abuse every body.”| Piety towards 


are the two graved pillars of | 
social, the masonic system. 
these twains, united as one 
bim, between our mystig dail, 
ing is brotherly: lovey rel 
jewels are friendship, 
ligion ; whose helagett 
plate is hope; whem 
while temperance heeee-we 
of pas-ion, prudeng 
deed by the dictates @F 3 
takes her stand on the Sarsler of 
forbids the craft to ieap the links 
and truth. — > ay 
Most true it is, that 
to weep the wrongs 6f 
have reason to lsment in sighs, 
and tears, that the conduct of | 
ual membcr is not always wit 
nor at all times level on the # 
Satan mingled with the songé 
ry’s hill ;—if Satan proudly v 
mong the chosen twelve, andj 
within Peter’s Joyal heart, ti 
risy may walk in deep disga 
faithful and trae, and vice inl 
virtue’: hallowed ground ; beta 
if known as such, they sever € 
the vail, aad after certain proof of.’ 
exiled from the consecrated spot. 7 
Speak of gocd masons as the bes 
men ; for the profligate and the wilt 
there Le, their sins will Gnd thems" 
ask neither pity for the one nor & 
the other. They are spets in our: 
light, on which the tear of a 
der regret must never descend; Wi 
recording scribe is commanded to & 
polluted names from the tablet of ti 
and -rase them from the volume of ‘ 
brarce forever. q 
Masonry and Christianity are 
patibie in word or deed; much | 
Opposite, a3 malice or ignorance. hag 
ed ;—for elthough we have exch 
sound of the axe, the hammer ## 
iron tool of bigotted feeling or palm 
sion ; thoagh we meet with the € 
roaster and the son of Confec 
level of equality, and part ia) 
with the disciple of Moses 


square of virtue; yet the man @ 
a Christian, never fasece into £ 

he raised by infidelity ; buat 6 
regard the first great light of tm 
ble as the most precious of gia 
himself strengthened i» faith, more 
sured in hope, and divicely imp 
abound in works of charity. — 
{n a wort, the Christian Masan 
to esteem the first great light inthe 
candiestick, as iofinitely perior.. § 
light of nature, reason, and philosopay: 
in triple rank ; superior to the sea 
ius, or the morning star of sciences 
light of heaven itself, bis inc 
hails ; and, faithful as the ster am 
the adering Magi to Bethlebem's 3 
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and peace, the friends of virtue @ 
‘the Erernal Founaia of light 20% 
atone is worthy of the morning? 
_Roontide shoutings, and the of 
ithems of praise from all his | 


oes 


| MASONIC ODE. 


Ta’ Erersat spoke! Old Chace O68 
| And bowing to th’ Almighty wan, 
| Confasion, darkness fed: _ 
| While from the deep, the void 





* —— J— 
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And new born glories spreal. 


Up rose the Sua in pomp of Lights 
And hich on strencth’s establish’d Ot 
Jeaov an £x"d bis throee. — 
The Moon was rob‘'d in-silver rays, 
And mild relecting solar blase, 

Bright gen:‘d the starry sone. 


The Morning Sear, less bucid still, 

Was wen oa Natare’s orteat hall, 
And led the van of cay: “4 

White twice tea thousand orbs of Light, © 

Wide round the clooe: of rising Rigi, 
Seed Beasty’s soitest ray. 


% Let these be signs,” th’ AusweurT se 
From pele to pole the signs weve <pread, | 

Aaæd Masons bade them bail! : 
Fer Wisdom, Beanty, Streacth shall be, 
Thy sicus, @ God ! and lead t Thee, . 
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